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By  George  L.  Knapp 

ONE  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  devices  of  a labor-hating  world 
is  the  scheme  for  ticketing  the  great  characters  of  history 
by  a single  peculiarity.  The  plan  is  simple  and  requires 
no  tliinking,  so  it  may  be  used  by  any  one;  and  in  a considerable 
proportion  of  cases,  the  peculiarity  selected  does  really  shadow  forth 
at  least  one  salient  trait  of  the  person  under  discussion.  But  while 
this  sort  of  historical  shorthand  often  tells  a part  of  the  truth,  it  never 
by  any  chance  tells  the  whole  truth;  and  it  most  grievously  misrepre- 
sents those  characters  whom  we  most  -wish  to  know.  A simple,  single- 
minded  fighter  like  Andrew  Jackson  can  be  set  before  the  mind’s  eye 
quite  fairly  by  this  means;  but  a complex,  many-sided  man  like 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  sure  to  suffer  badly. 

There  are  two  mental  tickets  inscribed  vdth  Lincoln’s  name.  One 
is  that  which  sets  him  forth  as  a great,  sad-eyed  Emancipator;  ^^a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief ; ” an  almost  supernatural 
being,  who  walked  with  firm  but  hopeless  tread  in  the  way  marked 
out  by  a cruel  destiny.  The  other  ticket  labels  our  war-time  President 
as  a droll  humorist,  with  little  intellect  and  less  good  taste;  but  with 
a queer,  intuitive  perception  which  stood  him  in  stead  of  both  education 
and  brains.  Some  of  our  countrymen  pin  their  faith  to  one  ticket, 
some  to  the  other,  and  some — such  is  the  delightful  inconsistency  of 
the  human  mind — accept  both.  They  use  one  in  the  Sunday  school 
and  the  other  in  the  smoking-car. 

Yet  in  my  humble  judgment  both  these  index  cards  together  give 
but  a partial  and  unreal  view  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  history. 
He  was  the  Emancipator;  and  nature  and  circumstances  combined  to 
paint  his  mind  in  sombre  hues.  He  was  the  humorist  as  well;  and 
but  for  the  friction-saving  oil  of  his  kindly  wit,  he  could  never  have 
endured  the  strain  of  those  fearful  years  in  the  Presidency.  But  with 
it  all,  and  illuminating  all,  was  a keen,  incisive,  forceful  brain.  I 
do  not  question  Lincoln’s  moral  greatness.  I do  not  undervalue  his 
broad  humanity,  his  utter  unselfishness,  his  elemental  patience.  But 
had  these  qualities  not  been  guided  by  a great  and  oddly  penetrating 
intellect,  our  history  would  have  missed  some  of  its  most  splendid 
chapters,  and  our  national  temple  would  be  the  poorer  for  the  figure 
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of  one  of  its  greatest  heroes.  Lincoln  was  many  men  in  one,  and  each 
is  worth  a volume.  But  while  libraries  have  been  filled  with  praises 
of  his  moral  supremacy,  little  has  been  written  and  less  read  concern- 
ing his  mental  greatness.  To  use  the  ancient  and  slovenly  phrase,  his 
heart  has  been  magnified  at  the  expense  of  his  head. 

$ 

If  we  put  aside  the  popular  preconceptions  of  Lincoln,  and  look 
instead  at  the  recorded  facts,  we  shall  find  evidence  of  his  remarkable 
intellect  at  every  stage  of  his  adult  career.  In  his  youth,  indeed,  he  had 
the  misty  vagaries  proper  to  youth;  and  like  so  many  great  men,  he 
came  to  maturity  late.  But  from  the  time  that  he  entered  seriously 
on  his  life  work,  his  mental  powers  were  held  in  high,  almost  reverent 
regard  by  all  who  were  close  to  him.  In  one  sense,  he  was  not  a great 
lawyer.  He  lacked  the  broad  education,  to  begin  with;  and  he  lacked 
even  more  the  soldier-of-fortune  conscience  that  enables  a man  to  fight 
on  one  side  as  well  as  on  another,  in  a bad  cause  as  well  as  in  a good 
one.  Lincoln’s  intellect  was  too  keen,  too  cold,  too  accurate,  to  tolerate 
quibbles  or  evasions;  he  hated  crooked  reasoning  quite  as  virulently  as 
crooked  dealing.  But  when  he  believed  in  his  case,  he  could  state 
that  case  in  a way  which  made  argument  almost  needless;  and  he  had 
that  sure  and  certain  mark  of  genius,  the  ability  to  brush  aside  non- 
essentials  and  seize  at  once  on  the  central,  vital  issue. 

And  in  the  struggles  of  politics,  the  work  which  he  really  loved,  the 
same  qualities  show  out  in  yet  higher  relief.  Seldom  if  ever  was 
there  a more  consummate  politician  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  aim 
of  his  early  political  life  was  to  curb  the  growing  power  of  slavery  ; 
the  aim  of  his  later  political  life  was  to  save  the  Union.  If  Lincoln 
ever  made  a wrong  move  to  gain  his  goal,  history  has  failed  to  record 
it.  When  he  put  his  famous  question  to  Douglas,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  excluding  slavery  from  the  territories,  his  friends  thought  he  had 
thrown  away  his  own  future  and  that  of  his  party.  Lincoln  knew 
better.  He  was  trying,  not  to  keep  Douglas  from  the  Senate,  but  to 
keep  him  from  the  White  House.  He  could  see  already  that  the  crisis 
of  the  struggle  would  come,  not  in  1858,  but  in  1860.  He  offered  the 
gambit,  and  Douglas  accepted  it — to  find  himself  checkmated  two 
moves  later. 

$ 

But  Lincoln’s  victory  laid  on  his  shoulders  the  most  fearful  respon- 
sibility an  American  official  has  ever  been  called  on  to  bear;  and  even 
the  generous  aid  of  his  beaten  rival  scarcely  lightened  the  burden. 
The  new  administration  was  facing  a war  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
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the  greatest  in  all  history;  and  was  facing  it  with  forces  which  a 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  would  have  deemed  hardly  sufficient  to  protect 
his  palace  from  a mob.  The  small  army  was  believed  to  be  rotten 
with  disloyalty;  many  of  its  best  officers  had  resigned  their  commis- 
sions, and  were  actively  engaged  on  the  rebel  side.  The  navy  was 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  seceding  South  was  united  and  aggres- 
sive; the  loyal  hforth  was  seamed  with  factions — and  no  man  could 
tell  how  deep  the  seams  might  go.  The  border  States  were  sulking 
in  their  tents,  vowing  to  break  the  head  of  whichever  party  called 
them  forth.  And  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  were  looking  on  at 
our  troubles  with  frank  delight,  predicting  our  downfall,  and  hoping 
for  some  excuse  to  take  a hand  and  make  their  prophecies  come  true. 

There  was  nothing  on  which  Lincoln  could  rely,  save  the  patriotism 
and  latent  power  of  the  North.  That  power  was  enormous,  irresist- 
ible; but  no  one  could  know  that  fact  until  it  was  proven  by  the  war. 
And  that  power  was  terribly  hampered  by  the  nature  and  training  of 
our  government  and  people.  Democracy,  representative  democracy, 
is  the  best  of  all  forms  of  government  for  a state  of  peace;  and  by 
consequence,  the  worst  of  all  forms  of  government  for  a state  of  war. 
In  peace,  the  mass  is  served  only  through  service  to  the  separate  indi- 
viduals composing  it.  In  war,  the  individual  is  ruthlessly  sacrificed 
to  the  mass.  And  the  United  States  of  America,  save  in  one  section, 
was  the  most  thoroughly  democratic  land,  in  forms  and  principles  and 
habits  of  thought,  that  the  round  world  had  known.  That  exception 
was  the  seceding  South.  There  was  just  one  part  of  the  continent 
where  the  military  spirit  was  dominant — and  that  was  the  South. 
There  was  just  one  section  where  martial  glory  was  esteemed  more 
highly  than  peaceful  triumphs  or  material  advantages — and  that  was 
the  South.  There  was  just  one  place  where  the  aristocratic  organiza- 
tion that  is  second  only  to  despotism  in  military  efficiency  had  full 
control — and  that  was  the  South.  Add  to  this  that  the  South  was 
already  out  when  Lincoln  took  the  reins,  and  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  was  essentially  a war  of  conquest,  in  which  it  was  doubtful 
if  the  North  would  seriously  or  permanently  engage,  and  you  have  some 
slight  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  Lincoln  was  called  on  to  meet. 

But  he  met  them  with  a quiet  sagacity  which  nothing  could  dis- 
concert. At  any  time  in  the  first  two  years,  any  bungling  of  the 
political  administration  would  have  utterly  ruined  the  Union  cause. 
Lincoln  made  no  bungles.  He  put  a quiet  but  effectual  veto  on  Seward’s 
mad  plan  for  involving  the  nation  in  a foreign  war  as  a cure  for 
domestic  strife.  He  manoeuvred  with  limitless  patience  till  he  forced 
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the  South  to  take  the  aggressive  part  in  Kentucky,  and  thus  saved  that 
all  important  State  to  the  Union.  He  put  the  war  on  a basis  that 
commanded  the  nearly  unanimous  support  of  the  Korth.  Lincoln  was 
a minority  President.  He  had  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  vote 
cast  in  the  election  of  1860;  and  those  votes  represented  little  more 
than  hostility  to  slavery.  But  Lincoln  refused  to  admit  slavery  as  the 
issue  of  the  conflict.  He  made  it  clear  that  this  was  a fight  for 
nationality,  in  which  the  federal  government  was  merely  exercising 
the  right  of  self-defense.  The  importance  of  this  one  move  in  securing 
the  support  of  the  Korth  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

« 

So  much  for  the  way  in  which  Lincoln  solved  the  political 
problems  of  the  war.  The  solution  of  the  military  problems  was  less 
directly  in  his  hands,  and  is  usually  believed  to  have  been  much  less 
ably  handled.  It  is  the  custom  to  apologize  for  Lincoln  as  a war 
President,  and  to  remind  the  reader  that  he  had  no  real  military  train- 
ing. This  last  is  true,  and  it  is  true,  besides,  that  the  lack  of  military 
training  led  him  into  one  grievous  error.  It  is  said  that  Lincoln  lost 
his  head  at  the  time  of  Stonewall  Jackson^s  raid  in  the  Shenandoah; 
and  one  might  as  well  admit  the  charge.  He  drew  off  McDowelFs 
corps  of  forty  thousand  men  from  cooperation  with  McClellan,  and 
set  them  at  the  impossible  and  barren  task  of  catching  Jackson.  There 
are  plenty  of  excuses  for  that  action;  but  there  is  and  can  be  no 
justification.  McClellan  had  forfeited  Lincoln’s  confidence  by  long 
inaction,  timorous  movement,  and  tales  of  impossible  hosts  that  were 
barring  his  way.  He  had  been  permitted  to  try  his  Peninsular  cam- 
paign only  on  condition  of  leaving  Washington  absolutely  secure  from 
attack;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  officers  left  behind  that  Washing- 
ton was  anjdhing  rather  than  secure.  But  these  facts  are  really  beside 
the  issue.  McClellan  had  the  promise  of  McDowell’s  cooperation,  and 
only  the  most  dire  emergency  should  have  kept  that  promise  from 
fulfilment.  That  emergency  did  not  exist ; and  McDowell  told  Lincoln 
it  did  not.  Jackson’s  raid  was  a trick  which  every  professional  soldier 
recognized  at  once.  The  truth  seems  to  be  as  Herndon  has  said,  that 
Lincoln’s  mind  was  as  slow  moving  as  it  was  powerful;  and  did  not 
work  well  in  a hurry. 

But  this  was  Lincoln’s  one  serious  military  mistake.  For  the 
rest,  he  showed  himself  a master!  The  skill  with  which  he  divined 
the  proper  strategy  of  the  war  was  as  marked  as  the  patience  with 
which  he  tried  general  after  general  till  he  found  at  last  the  man  who 
could  do  the  work.  Lincoln  saw  that  the  war  was  strategically  a war 
of  conquest,  to  be  settled  only  by  sharp,  offensive  operations,  and 
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steady,  grinding  pressure,  in  which  the  superior  weight  of  the  North 
would  be  sure  to  tell.  He  urged  this  view  on  McClellan  in  letters 
which  that  military  engineer  with  a special  aptitude  for  a stationary 
engine  merely  ignored.  He  urged  it  on  Meade  and  on  Pope.  He 
urged  it — and  caution — on  Hooker.  He  did  not  need  to  instruct  Grant. 
It  was  Lincoln's  initiative  that  created  the  steam  navy  of  the  govern- 
ment and  locked  the  strangling  grip  of  the  blockade  on  the  Con- 
federacy’s throat.  It  was  his  initiative  that  started  the  opening  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two.  Had  his  advice 
been  followed,  the  Union  mountaineers  of  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina would  have  received  efficient  support,  instead  of  being  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  their  enemies  from  the  plains.  These  are  facts  that 
seem  to  me  to  mark  Lincoln  as  a really  great  war  President ; as  a man 
who,  though  not  a soldier,  had  a pretty  fair  understanding  of  the 
soldier’s  trade.  And  to  get  that  understanding  in  the  moments  snatched 
from  political  duties  sufficient  to  wear  out  the  average  man,  and  with 
no  personal  experience  worth  mentioning,  argues  an  intellect  of  the 
highest  type. 


There  are  three  charges  intimated,  rather  than  directly  made,  against 
Lincoln’s  mental  superiority.  These  are  his  ignorance  of  financial 
matters,  his  poor  judgment  of  men,  and  his  failure  at  the  very  first  to 
unite  all  the  Union  armies  under  one  field  commander.  The  first  charge 
is  true.  Lincoln,  when  a member  of  the  famous  “Long  Nine’^  in  the 
Illinois  legislature,  voted  for  wildcat  financial  schemes  as  cheerfully 
as  any  fiat  money  champion  of  more  recent  days.  But  if  unsound  views 
on  the  money  question  are  proofs  of  mental  inferiority,  half  our  coun- 
try at  any  time  in  the  last  thirty  years  would  be  ready  to  consign 
the  other  half  to  an  imbecile  asylum.  There  is  just  one  clue  that  will 
guide  a man  through  the  wilderness  of  financial  quarrels,  and  that  is 
the  historical  clue.  Money  is  merely  a highly  specialized  and  standard- 
ized form  of  weight.  All  ancient  coins  were  named  after  earlier 
weights — shekel,  drachma,  mina ; and  we  can  faintly  imagine  something 
of  the  debasement  that  currency  has  undergone  when  we  recall  that 
five  dollars’  worth  of  gold  in  England,  and  twenty  cents’  worth  of 
silver  in  Italy,  bear  the  name  of  a “ pound.”  But  I really  do  not 
know  how  Lincoln  could  have  found  this  clue  in  the  half-faced  camp 
where  he  spent  his  early  days ; and  later,  he  was  too  busy  with  immediate 
duties  to  spare  time  for  researches  in  the  history  of  finance. 

And  I hold  the  charge  of  not  knowing  men  to  be  fiatly  qntrue. 
With  very  rare  exceptions,  Lincoln  found  the  best  men  available  with 
little  delay.  He  was  obliged  to  pick  most  of  his  political  associates 
from  his  own  party  ranks.  And  the  Eepublican  party  was  then  a, 
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new  party;  long  on  principle  and  short  on  practice,  as  every  new 
party  must  be.  Lincoln  found  the  best  that  offered ; and  if  his  political 
advisers  made  mistakes,  at  least  they  helped  their  chief  put  through 
a gigantic  and  heartbreaking  work.  To  the  charge  that  Lincoln  did 
not  immediately  unearth  some  dazzling  military  genius  to  rid  the  land 
of  its  woes,  I would  answer  that  there  was  no  such  genius  to  discover. 
We  had  a number  of  men  who  proved  themselves  good  generals;  but 
we  had  none  who  stood  out  so  clearly  from  the  common  run  as  to 
warrant  either  haste  or  irregularit}^  in  raising  him  to  the  chief  com- 
mand. We  had  in  our  ranks  no  second  Washington,  no  Clive,  no 
Moltke,  no  Napoleon.  The  generals  who  finally  finished  the  war  were 
simply  sound,  capable  workmen;  who  walked  round  their  task,  sized 
it  up,  and  then  with  unflinching  tenacity  put  it  through.  Thomas 
was  indeed  passed  by,  and  he  was  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  of  the 
Union  generals.  But  Thomas  was  a Virginian,  whose  loyalty  was 
under  natural,  though  most  unjust,  suspicion — and  one  must  add  that 
when  he  had  a chance  to  supersede  Buell,  Thomas  declined  with  a 
chivalry  that  showed  no  basis  in  common  sense.  Grant  was  found 
early  and  supported  heartily.  It  took  no  common  courage  in  Lincoln 
to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  clamor  of  the  generals  of  the  antechamber, 
and  give  the  silent,  iron  soldier  a chance  to  work  out  things  in  his 
own  stern  way.  Lastly,  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  to  give 
the  supreme  command  to  a general  of  unknown  value,  or  perhaps  known 
incapacity.  When  Lincoln  found  the  right  man  to  exercise  that  com- 
mand, it  was  conferred  without  delay  and  without  reservations. 

« 

Here,  then,  is  a man  who  was  put  to  tests  more  severe  than  were 
asked  of  almost  any  other  person  in  our  history,  tests  peculiarly  adapted 
to  trying  out  his  brain  as  well  as  his  character.  And  he  came  through 
practically  every  test  with  triumph.  How  does  it  happen  that  so  little 
has  been  made  of  this  side  of  a most  remarkable  life?  How  is  it 
that  his  moral  qualities  have  been  recognized,  if  not  magnified,  while 
his  mental  qualities  have  been  all  but  ignored?  Why  have  special 
providences  been  pressed  into  service  to  explain  the  career  of  this 
man ; when  a candid  examination  shows  that  he  had  a brain  which  made 
miracles  as  needless  as  they  would  have  been  impertinent? 

The  answer,  I fancy,  is  twofold.  For  one  thing,  the  great  public 
itself  has  a deal  more  heart  than  head,  and  likes  to  think  of  its  heroes 
as  similarly  endowed.  Lincoln’s  brain  was  never  underestimated  by 
those  who  were  long  in  close  contact  with  him.  Herndon,  Seward, 
Chase,  Hay,  Schurz,  Stewart — even  Stanton — ^knew  that  behind  the 
homely  wit  and  kindly  jest  lay  an  intellect  of  sweeping  range  and  power, 
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and  a will  of  flint.  But  these  were  not  the  qualities  with  which  popular 
fancy  had  endowed  the  Emancipator ; and  too  many  of  the  biographies  of 
Lincoln  are  less  historical  studies  than  attractive  presentations  of  what 
it  was  thought  the  public  wished  to  know.  Of  late,  it  should  be  added, 
this  literature  is  going  out  of  fashion;  and  there  seems  both  a demand 
for  the  truth  and  a willingness  to  supply  it. 

And  the  misconception,  once  started,  was  fostered  by  Lincoln's 
utter  unpretentiousness,  and  by  the  facts  of  his  early  life.  There  was 
never  a man  whose  genius  wore  less  adornment.  He  had  none  of 
the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  greatness ; as  greatness  was  viewed  by  the 
generation  that  read  Bulwer-Lytton,  strove  to  realize  the  feudal  fan- 
tasies of  Scott,  and  named  its  sons  after  the  grand,  gloomy,  and 
peculiar  Byron.  Lincoln  never  posed — ^he  never  had  the  chance.  His 
wit  had  to  saunter  forth  in  homespun  or  go  naked;  there  were  no 
silks  and  satins  of  the  academies  in  which  to  clothe  it.  And  naked 
wit,  like  naked  truth,  is  quite  as  likely  to  And  its  way  to  the  police 
court  as  to  the  hall  of  fame.  We  are  a clothed  people,  if  you  please, 
and  we  want  that  fact  remembered.  Besides,  the  poor  whites  of 
Kentucky  constituted  a sort  of  social  Galilee,  out  of  which  could  come 
no  prophet;  and  when  the  prophet  did  come,  it  was  perhaps  natural 
that  men  should  raise  the  marvel  to  the  rank  of  a miracle. 

$ 

I would  not  be  thought  to  belong  to  that  pestilent  breed  of  hero 
worshippers  who  can  see  no  flaws  in  the  great,  no  spots  on  the  sun; 
for  whom  history  is  a half  divine,  half  diabolical  jumble  of  impossibili- 
ties. But  I do  feel  that  not  even  yet  has  the  world  taken  Lincoln's 
measure;  not  yet  has  it  done  full  justice  to  the  overtopping  genius  of 
that  strange  and  lonely  man.  Still  we  reason  from  our  preconceived 
notions  of  what  ought  to  be,  instead  of  looking  with  impartial  gaze  to 
see  what  is.  Still  we  confuse  intelligence  with  education;  still  we 
forget  how  large  a grain  of  truth  there  is  in  Ingersolks  epigram,  that 
colleges  are  places  where  pebbles  are  polished  and  diamonds  dimmed.^’ 
Hot  until  our  present  inflrmities  of  thought  are  outgrown  can  we  get 
a just  estimate  of  the  man  but  for  whom  our  national  life  must  have 
made  shipwreck  on  the  rocks  of  faction.  When  the  time  comes  that  a 
just  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  can  be  written — and  read — ^we 
shall  miss  nothing  of  the  human  heart,  the  gentle  patience,  the  all 
embracing  S3onpathy  which  we  see  to-day.  But  with  these  qualities, 
guiding  them  to  their  appointed  tasks,  and  illuminating  the  dark  places 
of  civil  strife  by  its  kindly  gleam,  we  shall  see  an  intellect  at  once 
brilliant  and  profound;  a brain  that  kept  its  own  counsel  because  it 
had  looked  forth  with  sober  gaze,  and  seen  that  its  own  counsel  was  best. 


THe  Razor  You 
P tnalijr  TaKe 

Try  each  safety  razor  you  hear  oi— learn  how  dis- 
appointiiif?  it  is — how  this  one  slips  over  its  guard  and 
Clicks  your  cheek — how  that  one  crumples  up  against 
a real  beard  like  paper — how  another  skips  every  other 
hair;  and  then  when  you’ve  about  decided  there’s 
nothing  in  Safety  Razors,  ask  your  dealer  for  a Gem 
Junior  Safety  Razor  on  trial  and  understand  why 
more  people  are  shaving  with  Gems  than  any  other 
at  any  price. 

Gem  Junior  blades  are  as  thin  as  an  edge-holding 
piece  of  steel  can  possibly  be  rolled.  They  can  be 
sharpened  time  and  time  again,  because  they’re 
tempered  to  receive  an  edge,  and  hold  it  when  they  get 
it.  The  Gem  Junior’s  Newest  Frame  has  a 
(Patent  No.  686,143)  w’hich  spreads  the  skin  so  that  the 
stubble  is  forced  out  far  enough  to  give  as  close  a shave 
as,  with  any  other  razor  in  the  world,  can  only  be  at- 
tained \)y  going  over  the  face  cT  second  time. 


The  one  dollar  set,  in  a strong  plush=lined  box,  includes  silver==plated  frame,  seven  blades  and 
a 3=section  stropping  handle. 

Practically  every  dealer  everytvhere  has  the  Gem  Junior  on  sale.  If  you  find  one  who  is  blind  to  Wxs  self-interest' 
don’t  be  blind  to  yours,  but  go  to  an  up  to-date  establishment  and  make  your  dollar  behave  like  $5.00 


Never  a dull  blade.  7 exehanged  for  s^e.  Separate  Setf  7 blades,  5oe. 

GEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY 

360  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAE. 

yo  years  hi  business.  IVe  are  the  original  Modern  Safety  Razor  Makers. 


STYLE 

NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE 


CUSh 


CUSHION 

BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES  FLAT  TO  THE  LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS,  NOR  UNFASTENS 


WORN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


Sample  pair,  Silk  50c.,  Cotton  25c. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 


GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE 
REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES"^ 


A wise  man  may  u 
sometimes  be  foolish  with  f 
' his  money,  but  he  is  always  careful  ] 
of  his  health.  In  no  way  can  this 
care  be  better  bestowed  than  by  the 
adoption  of  Jaeg(er  underwear.  This 
I famous  brand  is  an  unfailing  promo- J 
iter  of  health,  without  which  the/ 
Mirichest  is  poor  indeed.  jk 

Booklet  explains.  Free  by  mad,  Jm 
with  samples. 


Dr.  Jaeger’s  S.  W.  S.  Co.’s  Own  Stores 

New  York : 306  Fifth  Ave.,  22  Maiden  Lane. 
Brooklyn  : 504.  Fulton  St.  Boston ; 228  Boylston  St. 

Phila.:  1516  Chestnut  St.  Chicago:  82  State  St. 

Agents  in  all  Prijicipal  Cities. 


vose 


PIANOS 


have  been  established  over  SO  YEARS.  By  our 
system  of  payments  every  family  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances can  own  a VOSE  Piano.  We  take_  old 
instruments  in  exchange  and  deliver  the  new  piano 
in  your  home  free  of  expense.  Write  for  Catalogue  D and  explanation. 

VOSE  & SONS  PIANO  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


